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My Dear {:". i 
My tt Number contained a letter to 
the El. tors of Westminster, which) 
hare been followed by auother Te 
tuem this week, had I not thoug! 
the proposed subjects of this letter night 
be of more importance in point of -time. 
A second, and, I believe, a third ,letter 
to our old friends of Wes(mingter will 
shortly follow this. But, tho affairs of; 
Spanish America are now ee, ted a de- 
gree of consequence, which forces our 
attention in that direction; aad, there- 
fore, | hasten to address you ei: the sub- 
ject. | 
In my last letter to you, I informed 
eee baying ont form ard,« Paation 
irom th ysis Lo Be Prince’ nega Ge. Pine 
subject of Spanish America. Since the 
date of that Letter, the Message of the 
President to the Congress has appeared ; 
and, as this Message contains some very 
important: matter, relative to Spanish 
America, | shall lose no time in attend- 
ing to it. It is my intention to comment 
on the whole of the Message in a future 
letter, this document being pregnant with 
materials for useful commentary. ‘There 
are some points, in which I differ from 
the President; but, for the most part, 
the Message presents a mass of informa- 
tion and of suggestion, which, if they had 
not long lost that effect of feeling, would 
put our Borough-traitors to shame. 
Before | proceed on my subject, I 
shall here insert fhe part of the Message 
which relates to Spanish America, and 
which is in the following words ; 
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jour citizens should athise tn events 
jwhich affected their neighbours. It 
seemed probable, also, that the prosecu- 


wise “Fv dhe persong dad preperty of 
our citizens.” These anticipador the 
been realized. Such injuries have been 
received from persous acting under the 
authority of beth the parties, and for 


| which redress has, in most instances, beer» 
‘| withheld. Through every stage of the con- 


|Aict, the United States have maintained an 
impartial neutrality, civing aid to neither of 
the parties in men, moncy, ships or munitions 

of war. They have regarded the contest, 

notin the light of an ordinary insurrec- 

tion or rebellion, but as a civilwar between 

parties nearly equal, having, as to neutral 

powers, equal rights. Our ports have been 

open to both, and every article, the fruit of 
our sowl, or of the industry of owr citizens, 

which either was permitiedto take, has been 

equally fre to the other. Should the cole- 

(ice SOR eS Gir Sis penn wT et 
proper now to state, that this govern- 

ment neither seeks, nor would accept, 

from them any advantage, in commerce 

or otherwise, which will not be equally 

open to all other nations. The colonies 

will, in that event, become independent 

states, free from any obligation to, or 

connection with us, which it may not then 

he their interest to form on the basis of 
a fair reciprocity. 

‘* In the summer of the present year an 
expedition was setting out against East 
Florida, by persons claiming to act under 
the authority of some of the colonies, 
who took possession of Amelia Islandjat 
the mouth of the Saint Mary’s river, near 
the boundary of the state of Georgia. 
As this province lies eastward of the 





Mississippi, and is bounded by the United 
States and the ocean on every side, and 
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has been asubject of negotiation with 
the goverment of Spain, as an indemnity 
for losses by spoliation, or in exchange 


for territory of equal value westward of 


the Mississippi, a fact well known to the 
world, it excited surprise that any coun- 
tenance should be given to this mea- 
sure by any of the colonies. As it would 
be difficult to reconcile it with the friendly 
relations existing between the U. States 
and the colonies, a doubt was entertained 
whether it had been authorized by them. 
This Goubt has gained strength, by the 
circumstances which have unfolded them- 
selves in the prosecution of the enterprise, 
which have marked it as a mere private 
unauthorized adventure. Projected and 
commenced with an incompetent force, 
reliance seems to have been placed on 
what might be drawn, in defiance of our 
Jaws, from within our limits ; and, of late, 
as their resources have failed, it has as- 
sumed a more marked character of un- 
friendliness, to us, the Island being made 


a channel for the illicit introduction of 


slaves from Africa into the United States, 
an asylum for fugitive slaves from the 
neighbouring states, and a port for smug- 
gling of every kind. 

‘¢ A similar establishment was made, at 
an earlier period, by persons of the same 
decription, in the Gulph of Mexico, at a 
place galled Galveston, within jthe limits 
of the U. States, as we contend, ander the 
cession of Louisiana. This enterprise 
has been marked, in a more signal man- 
ner, by all the objection.ble circumstan- 
ces which, characterized the other, and 


more particularly by the equipment of 


privateers, which have annoyed our com- 
merce, and by smuggling. ‘These estab- 
lishments, if ever sanctioned by any au- 
thority whatever, which is not believed, 
have abused their trust, and forfeited all 
claim to consideration. A just regard 
for the rights and interests of the United 
States required that they should be sup- 
pressed ; and orders have accordingly 
issued to that effect. The imperious 
considerations which produced this mea- 
sure will be explained to the parties 
whom it may, in any degree, concern. 

‘¢ To obtain correct information on 
every subject in which the United States 
gre interested ; to inspire just sentiments, 
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in all persons in authority, on either side, 
of our friendly disposition, so far as it may 
comport with an impartial neutrality; 
and to secure proper respect to our com- 
merce in every port, and from every 


flag, it has been thought proper to send 


a ship of war, with three distinguished 
citizens, along the southern coast, with 
instruction to touch at such ports as they 
may find most expedient for these purpo- 
ses. With the existing authorities, with 
those in'the possession of, and exercising 
. sovereignty, must the communication 
bé held; from them alohe can redress 
for past injuries, committed by persons 
acting under them, be obtained ; by them 
alone can the commission of the like, in 
future, be prevented.” 


Now, my dear Sir, I regard this as. 


one of the most important documents that 
ever made its appearance in the world, 
It relates to a subject of stupendous mag- 
nitude, and the events connected with it 
are of a nature the most interesting that 
can possibly be conceived. If the Span- 
ish Colonies become free and indepen- 
dent States, the effects will be felt by the 
whole of the civilized World ; but more 
especially by England and by these Uni- 
ted States of America. You have only 
to cast your eye over those immense re- 
gions upon this continent, which are now 


under the dominion of Spain ; you hyve 


only to consider that those ‘regions are 
inhabited by nearly twenty millions of 
people, and to reflect that in point of the 
products of nature, on the surface of the 
earth, they yield to no countries in any 
part of the world, while they are the in- 
exhaustible depositories of those precious 
metals, which serve as the standard of 
value in every civilized nation: You 
have only to take this general view of 
the countries spoken of, and to consider 
how vast would be the increase of the 
products of the earth and of the con- 
sumption of all articles of commerce in 
those countries, in the event of a des- 
truction of the restrictions now there im- 
posed by Spain: you have only thus to 
take a general view of the matter, in or- 
der to be convinced, that a complete re- 
volution in Spanish America would be 


the most important event that the world 


has yet witnessed, But, besides these 
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consequences, another and still more im- 
portant consequence would be, that, of 
the triumph of free principles of govern- 
ment; a triumph so remarkable, 60 
powerful in point of example, and so im- 
portant in every point of view, that one 
can hardly contemplate it without feeling 
the nothingness of ones own mind. 
Truly, therefore, does that able and 
wise man, and faithful servant. of. his 
country, the President of the, United 
States, observe, thatit was natural that 
the citizens of the United States should 
sympathise in events which affected their 
neighbours. Indeed, they have so sym- 
pathised ; and they do so sympathise ; 
but, I say it with very deep regret, that 
it does hot appear to me, that a similar 
sympathy has, in every case, prevailed 
in the guiding of the policy of the go- 
vernment of the United States with re- 
gard to the Colonies and Countries in 
question. 
The President states that, through 
every stage of the conflict, the United 
States have maintained an ¢mpartial neu- 
trality ; that they have given aid to neither 
of the parties in men, money, ships or 
munitions of war. He adds, that the ports 
of the United States have been open. to 
both, and that every article, being the 
fruit of the soil, or of the industry of Ame- 
rica, which either was permitted to take, 
has been equally free to the other. 
I must beg to be permitted to say here, 
that, supposing all this to be perfectly 
true, in the spirit as well as in the letter, 
| cannot discover herein the smallest 
mark of sympathy in the cause of the 
‘Spanish Colonies. If any man in Eng- 
land were to say that he strongly sympa- 
gthised with us, the Reformers, in our 
mcadeavours to obtain our rights, what 

sort of sympathy could you attribute to 
this gentlemen, if he, at the same time, 
leclared most solemnly, that his conduct 
has been, throughout the whole struggle, 
lull as friendly to the Boroughmongers 
tous? Such a man’s conduct might 
be politic ; such a man’s conduct might 
end to secure his own interests, and 
tight also tend to the gratification of his 
esire to profit from a struggle which was 
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‘casionally involving his neighbours in 
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ruin; such aman might be deemed, iv 
the common parlance of the day, a very 
prudent man, and he would deserve all 
the credit due to the possession of that 
quality ; but, I imagine that long before 
we got to the end of a true description 
of his conduct, we should ‘leave his sym- 
pathy wholly out of the question. 

_| wish, however, I most sincerely wish, | 
that | could confine myself to this nega- 
tive sort of representation with regard to 
the conduct of the United States. But, 
what are my wishes, compared to the de- 
mands of truth and the interests of free- 
dom? I have read with great care, not 
the’publications in the demi-official news- 
paper of this country ; but an act passed 
by the Congress itself; and, Sir, if I do 
not greatly misunderstand that act, the 
conduct of the government of the United 
States, during the present conflict in 
South America, has not been that of * in- 
partial neutrality.” 

You are well aware of the great re- 
spect | entertain towards the Congress of 
America. At the close of the last war 
between this country and England; or 
rather between this country and the Bo- 
roughmongers of England, you remem: . 
ber what satisfaction I expressed, ina ~ 
Letter addressed to you, at the glorious 
and exemplary stand which the Congress: 
had made. Since I have been in this 
country, | have been an eye witness of the 
manifold happy effects, of this just, mild 
and excellent government. But, I am 
not for these reasons to be restrained from 
making known to my countrymen any 
acts of even this government, which ap- 
pear to me to be hostile to the cause 
of freedom in any other part of the world. 

I proceed, therefore, though | pro- 
ceed with pain, to prove to you that the 
conduct of the American government with 
regard to the South America struggle, 
has not been that of “impartial neutrality.” 

Ifthe American government had passed 
no act; if it had inno manner altered the 
laws of the country so as to make them 
apply to the circumstances of this strug- 
gle, then indeed there could have been 
no ground for the’ position which I am 
about to maintain; but an act of Con- 
gress having been passed, and passed 
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with a clear application to this struggle, 
and to this struggle only, that act of Con- 
gress is submitted to the examination of 
the world, and according to its fair mean- 
ing we are to judge whether it does or 
does not breathe the spirit of i impartial 
neutrality. 

Before I proceed further, therefore, ! 
will here insert an act of the Congress, 
which was passed on the 3d day of March 
last. I have sent you a copy of this act 
within this month; I have also recited 
the words of the act in the Petition which 
I have thought it my duty to forward to 
the Secretary of State to be laid before 
ihe Prince Regent; but, this is so im- 
portant a matter that no circumstance be- 
longing to it ought to be kept from the 
eyes of the people of England, and there- 
fore, | insert the act here. 

An Act more effectually to preserve the 
neutral relations of the United Siates. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, ‘That if any person shall, 
within the limits of the United States, fit 
out and arm, or attempt to fit out and 
arm, or procure io be fitted out and arm- | 
ed, or shall knowingly be concerned in 
the furnishing, fitting out, or arming of 


any ship or vessel, with intent that such 


ship shall be employed in the service of 
any foreign prince or state, or of any 
colony, district, or people, to cruise or 
commit hostilities, or to aid or co-operate 
in any warlike measure whatever, against 
the subjects, citizens, or property of any 
prince or state, or of any colony, district 
or people, with whom the United States 
are at peace, every such person so of- 
fending shall, upon conviction, be adjudg- 
ed guilty of a high mis demeasber. and 
shall be punished and imprisoned at the 
discretion of the court in which the con- 
viction shall be had, so as the fine to be 
imposed shall in no case be more than 
ten thousand dollars, and the term of im- 
prisonment shall not exceed ten’ years ; 
and every such ship or vessel, with ler 
tackle, apparel and furniture, together 
with all materials, arms, ammunition 
and stores, which may have been pro- 
cared for the building and equipment 
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thereof, shail be forfeited, one half to the 


use of any person who shall give informa- 
tion, and the other half to the use of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, 
That the owners of all armed ships, sail- 
ing out of the ports of the United States, 
and owned wholly or in part by citizens 
thereof, shall enter into bond to the United 
States, with sufficient sureties, prior to 
clearing’ qut the game, in double the 
amount of the value of the vessel and 
cargo on board, including her armament, 
that the said ship or vessel shall not be 
employed, by such owners, in cruising or 
committing hostilities, cr in aiding or co- 
operating in any warlike measure against 
the subjects, citizens, or property 6fany 
prince or state, or of any colony, district, 
or people, with whom the United States 
are al peace. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
the collectors of the customs be, and they 
are hereby respectively authorized and 
required to detain any vessel manifestly 
built for warlike purposes, and about to 
depart from the United States, of which 
the cargo shall principally consist of arms 
and munitions of war, when the number 
of men shipped on board, or other circum- 
stances, shall render it probable that 
such vessel is intended to e employed 
by the owner or owners to cruise or com- 
mit hostilities upon the subjects, citizens, 
or property of any prince or state, or of 
any colony, district, or people, with 
whom the United States are at peace, 
until the decision of the President be had 
thereupon, or until the owner enters into 
bond and sureties to the United States 
prior to clearing out the same, in double 
the amount of the value of the vessel and 
cargo on board, including her armament, 
that the said ship or vessel shall not be 
employed by the owner or owners, in 
cruising or committing hostilities, or in 
aiding or co-operating in any warlike 
measure against the subjects, citizens, or 
property of any prince or state, or of 
any colony, district, or people, with whom 
the United States are at peace. 

Sec 4. And be it further enacted, 
That ifany person shall, within the terri-| 
tory or jurisdiction of the United States, 
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increase or augment, or procure to be in- 
creased or augmented, or shall be know- 
ingly concerned in increasing or augment- 
ing the force of any ship of war, cruiser, 
or other armed vessel, which, at the 
time of her arrival in the United States, 
was a ship of war, cruiser, or armed yes- 


sel, in the service of a foreign prince, Or} 


state, or of any colony, district, or peopie, 
or belonging to the subjects or citizens 
of any such prince, state, colony, district 
or people, the same being at war with 
any foreign prince or state, with whom 
the United States are at peace, by adding 
to the number or size of the guns of such 
vessels prepared for use, or by the ad- 
dition thereto of any equipment, solely 
applicable to war, every such person so 
offending shall, upon conviction,be adjudg- 
ed guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall be 
fined and imprisoned, at the discretion of 
the court in which the conviction shall 
be had, so as that such fines shall not ex- 
ceed one thousand dollars, nor the term 
of imprisonment be more than one year. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, 
That this act shall continue in force for 
the 4erm of tw@ years. , 

| i Ciiy,” * 
_ Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Joun GAILLARD, 

President of the Senate, pro tempore. 

Approved, 

James Mapison. 

March 3, 1817. 


effectual measures for preventing arma- 

ments being fitted out, troops being raised, 

and part taken m the war by their own 

citizens or subjects. The laws of nations 

also require of neutral States, that they 

effectually prevent either of the bellige- 

rent States from embodying troops with- 

in their limits, and sending forth arma- 

ments and expeditions, against the other 

belligerent State. And the reason is 

this, that, to do any of these things, or to 
permit any of these things to be done, 

would, in fact, be to take a part in the 

war. It would be to make the territo- 

ries and the population of the neutral 

State aid and assist in carrying on the 
war against one or the other of the bel- 

ligerent States. And, the laws of nations 

require that the neutral States should 

prevent this, because she has it complete- 
ly within her power to prevent tt, and that, 
too, you will observe without laying any 
restraint whatsoever on the trade, the com- 

merce, or any of the liberties, which our 
citizens or swhjects enjoyed previously to 
the breaking out of the war. 

But, with regard to the furnishing of 
belligerent nations with munitions of war, 
'that is a& matter wholly different. No 
nation in the world, which has had the 
smallest pretence for calling itself inde- 
pendent, has ever thought itself bound to 
issue proclamations, or to pass acts, im- 
posing restrictions on the trade of its own 
subjects or citizens, merely because two 





In the first place, my dear Sir, you 
will perceive that the title of this act 
tells us that its object is, ‘* more effec- 
tually to preserve the neutral relations of 
the United States.””» Now, though | am 
well aware that it has been the custom 
of nations to issue proclamations, edicts, 
ordinances, or acts, in order to prevent 
their subjects or citizens from taking 
part in wars going on between other 
friendly nations, it is a perfect novelty 
in the history of nations for»a neutral 
State to assume, as one of its duties of 
neutrality, that of punishing its own citi- 
zens or subjects for supplying with muni- 
tions of war either of the parties engaged 
in a warlike contest. The laws of nations 
require from neutral states, that they take 





neighbouring nations happened to be at 
war. It is manifest, that in many cases, 
it would be impossible for any state com- 
pletely to prevent the trading with belli- 
gerent nations in the munitions of war, 
and yet if a neutral State assume such 
prevention as a neutral duty, she of 
course becomes responsible for every fail- 
ure of hers in the preventing of such 
supply. Ifa neutral state thus give the 
right to belligerents to call upon her to 
prevent the supplying of munitions of 
war to their adversaries, such neutral 
State does, from that moment, acknow- 
ledge the right of any belligerent power 
to dictate to her, not only the passing of 
laws to punish her subjects or citizens, 
but also-to dictate to her the measure of 





that punishment. One belligerent might 
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be satisfied with fine and imprisonment 
but another might demand hanging and 
drawing in quarters. So that, upon the 
principle of this act of congress, the laws 
of the United States, must, to a very ma- 
terial degree, depend upon the, taste and 
the will of foreign nations. If a war 
were now to break out between Eng- 
land and France: England, well suppli- 
ed with all the munitions of war, and 
wishing to prevent them from being fur- 
nished to her antagonist, might, upon the 
ground of this act of congress, justly call 
upon the government of the United States 
to punish its citizens with the utmost se- 
verity for sending out merchant ships to 
France loaded with munitions of war ; such 
Sir, is the inevitable effect of this prece- 
dent, and, whether such precedent tend 
to preserve the neutral relations of the 
United States ; whether it tend to pre- 
serve the dignity and high character of 
the United States, | leave you and my 
readers in England to judge. 

It will be said, perhaps, that I have 
given too largé a meaning to the act, and 
that the act does not prohibit trading in 
the munitions of war. But, unfortunately 
for those, who shall urge tha objection, 
there exists another act of Congress 
passed in the year 1794, the object of 
which was to prevent a violation of the 
neutrality of the United States, by persons 
within their dominions, during the war 
which was then going on between England 
and France. In that act not a single word 
is said about the supplying of munitions of 
war. The best way willbe to compare 
these two Acts with each other ; for, such 
comparison will soon convince us, that the 
recent Act is very different indeed, in 
spirit as well as in terms, fromthe Act of 
1794. The Act of 1794, punishes per- 
sons for accepting commissions or enlist-/ 
ing into the service of belligerents. It 
punishes persons for fitting out ships of 
war to make war upon belligerents; it 
punishes persons for getting on foot ex- 
peditions for the purposes of such war. 
It punishes persons for increasing or aug- 
menting the force of ships of war, be- 
longing to belligerents, within the juris- 
diction of the United States. Theclause 
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,|arming vessels to make war upon belli- 


gerents, we may compare with the first 
clause or section of the Act recently pass- 
ed, and which | have inserted above. 
This section of the recent act is in its 
principle just and proper enough ; but it 
differs from the corresponding section of 
the former act in the two very essential 
points. ‘The former Act contented itself 
in punishing men for being engaged in 
fitting out or arming any ship or vessel, 
‘* with intent that such ship or vessel 
shall be employed to cruise or commit 
hostilities.” But the recent Act has a vast 
extention, indeed; for, it punishes men 
who shall be engaged in fitting out or 
arming any ship or vessel, ‘* with intent 
‘* that such ship or vessel shall be em- 
‘‘ ployed to cruise or commit hostilities, 
‘or TO AID OR CO-OPERATE IN 
*“ ANY WARLIKE MEASURE WHAT- 
“EVER.” This, as. you will clearly 
perceive, is a monstrous extention of the 
liability to punishment ; for here, a ves- 
sel which is not armed comes under the 
prohibition ; because she aids and co-ope- 
rates though she may only carry pow- 
der and ball, or even provisions. I shall 
show more fully, by atid by, that this is 


,|the clear intention of the Act, when I 


come to speak of the seizure of a mer- 
chant vessel in the port of Philadelphia. 

The second material difference, to 
which | have alluded above, is this, that 
while the section of the former Act con- 
fines the punishment to a fine of five 
thousand dollars, and to an imprisonment 
for three years, the corresponding clause 
in the present Act, extends this punish- 
ment to a fine of ten thousand dollars, 
and to the horrible imprisonment of ten 
years! What, my dear Sir, could be the 
ground of this alteration? Can you ima- 
gine? It surely could not be that ‘* sym- 
pathy,’ which the President tells us it 
was so natural for the citizens of this 
country to feel for the oppressed and in- 
sulted inhabitants of. Spanish America f 
Be the cause what it may, that man must 


be a bungling lawyer, indeed, whocannot, 


upon this section of the Act find the 
means of convicting any man, and of ex- 
posing him toa punishinent more severe 





for punishing persons for fitting out and 


than that of death for having been con- 
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cerned in the furnishing or fitting out of 
any vessel, with intent that such vessel 
shall be‘employed in the service of the 
Spanish Colonies to carry arms or muni- 
tions of war, or to carry provisions if in- 
tended to further any warlike:-measure 
whatsoever. 

The second section ofthe present Act 
has no corresponding section in the for- 
mer Act. The bonds required by this 
section are wholly unknown to any law 
before in existence. Whether they arise 
from. sympathy or not, they have arisen 
entirely out of a knowledge of the pre- 
sent struggle in South America. 

The third section of the present Act is 
also a novelty from the begining to the 
end. By this section any vessel mani- 
festly built for warlike purposes, and the 
cargo of which shall principally consisi 
of munitions of war, when the number of 
men shjpped on board, or other circum- 
stances, shall reader it probable that such 
vessel is intended to assist either of the 
belligerents ; in every such case the col- 
lectors of the customs are required to de- 
tain ‘such vess€l! Here is discretion 
with a vengeance. Here is sympathy 
without bounds! The vessel, you will 
observe, must manifestly be built for war- 
like purposes. But, then, you will also 
observe that the collectors of the customs 
are the sole judges of this manifestation, 
and that they are also the sole judges of 
what the words warlike purposes may pos- 
sibly mean. The cargo of the vessel 
must consist principally of arms and mu- 
nitions of war ; but then it is the collec- 
tors of the customs who are to be the 
sole judges of what munitions of war may 
mean, and who will pretend to say, that 
cooking utensils, tent cloth, cordage, 
clothing of every sort, and even provi- 
sions, are not munitions of war. But, lest 
this discretion given to the collectors of 
the customs should’still be of limits too 
narrow, they are also to be absolute 
judges, whether the number of men on 
board do not constitute a sufficient ground 
for detaining the vessel. Nay, lest they 
should not be sufficiently at large with 
all this discretion at their hands, they are 
allowed to detain upon the ground of 
‘* other circumstances.’’ Did ever man 
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hear of discretion like this before ? But, 
all this is nothing compared to what fol- 
lows ; for they are to detain the vessel, if 
it be PROBABLE, that she is destined to 
aid or co-operate in any warlike méa- 
sure ; and, of this probability, they, and 
they alone, are to be the judges, and that, 
too, without any responsibility, that I 
can discover in any part of this, Act. 
But still, these collectors are only em- 
powered to detain. To detain! Why, 
that is every thing to be sure ; or, if the 
vessel proceed, bond to double the amount 
of vessel and cargo must be given, to be 
forfeited if the vessel shall be employed 
in aiding or in co-operating in any war- 
like measure whatsoever. 

And, here it is that we come to the 
guestion before mooted, namely, whe- 
ther. this section of the act does or does 
not go the extent of including vessels not 
armed; and to this we have at hand a 
practical answer. But there requires no 
precedent here ; there requires nothing 
but the section itself to show that it em- 
braces every vessel having munitions of 
war on board, for, as to the word pranct- 
pally, it may mean any thing in such a 
case as this, andso may the words “‘ war- 
like purposes.” A vessel, therefore,- 
which is a transport, and every vessel is 
a transport if she carry things to supply 
a fleet or an army, every vessel which 
is employed as a transport fairly comes 
under this section of the Act. But, there 
has happened at Philadelphia, if I am 
rightly informed, something which can 
leave no doubt whatever in the mind of 
any man living. 

About six or seven weeks ago, eleven 


| English gentlemen, being half-pay officers, 


or otherwise recently in the service of 
England, arrived in the United States. 
They took a passage for themselves from 
Philadelphia to the Danish Island of Sf. 
Thomas, on board an American vessel, 
having an American Captain and owners, 
and which vessel had cleared out for Su- 
rinam, and was ordered to goto St. Tho- 
mas, and amarket. These gentlemen 
had put on board their baggage, together 
with equipments for a dragoon horse 
each ; beside which the vessel’s cargo 
consisted, as I am told, whollv of arms — 
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and other munitions of war. Upon in- 
formation laid, these officers were arrest- 
ed, at the suit of the Attorney-General 
of the United States. They were first 
put into the common jail for one day and 
two nights. . They were then Brought 
before two Judges of the United States, 
and were committed for trial in April 
next, in default of bail in the sum of three 
thousand dollars each. They now, as | 
understand, remain in jail. They are 
committed, | am informed, under the 
fifth section of the act of 1794, which, it 
would appear, is still in force, and which 
punishes with a fine not exceeding three 
thousand dollars, and an imprisonment not 
exceeding three years “* any person, who 
‘* shall within the territory or jurisdiction 
*‘of the United States, begin or set on 
** foot, or provide or prepare the means 
‘‘for any military expedition or enter- 
‘*prise to be carried on from thence 
‘‘against the territory or dominions of 
** any foreign Prince or State with whom 
‘* the United States are at Peace.” 

Now, whether a jury will determine 
that these gentlemen have set on foot any 
military expedition or enterprize to be 
carried on from the United States, is a 
great deal more than | shall venture to 
determine. But, what f am very sure of 
is, that if this section of the act of 1794, 
can possibly be brought to operate in this 
way, there will want something else to be 
done before the United States can say 
with truth that they have maintained du- 
ring the South American conflict, an wm- 
partial neutrality :” upon which subject, 
however, I shall speak more at large by 
and by, having been here rather led 
away from my immediate object, which 
was to show, that this third section of 
the act of March last, would naturally ex- 
tend in its operation, to unarmed vessels, 
if they had munitions of war on board. 

I am informed, that the Brié Evien, 
which was the vessel, on board of which 
the above mentioned gentlemen had taken 
their passage, now stands libelled on the 
plea of her being a transport, and under 
the authority of the third section of the act, 
which I have above inserted. This is quite 
enough. Here is not only the law, the 


letter of the law; but here is the con-- 
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struction of the law by the Attorney Ge- 
neral of the United States, and here is 
also the practice-of that law. 

But, ow be said, perhaps, that, novel 
as this law is, entirely new in this world 
as are itsprinciples, severe, uncommon- 
ly severe, ag,are the pupishments which 
it inflicts ; unparalleled as are its discre- 
tronary powers: still it may, perhaps, be 
said that itis IMPARTIAL. It may be 
said that it is as hard upon the friends and 
abettors of old Spain, as it is upon the 
friends and abettors of her colonists who 
are seeking for their freedom. ‘This, to 
be sure, would not be saying a great deal 
for the ‘* sympathy’”’ of the United States ; 
if the fact of « impartiality’? were to be 
acknowledged as far as we have gone, it 
would be doing very little in the way of 
establishing the fact of the existence of 
that natural sympathy, of which the Pre- 
sident speaks, and which, as far as my 
observation has gone, does really exist in 
the hearts of a great Majority of the Peo- 
ple of this country. But I deny the fact 
of impartiality ; | shall prove, to the satis- 
faction of every man that Shall read what 
I write, that the remaining part of the 
act is partial in words, but, at present, :t 
is my business to show that these parts 
of the act which we have already noticed, 
are partiai in their effect. 

If | know any thing at all of the Law 
of Nations, the Doctrine is this, that neu- 
tral nations, in order to entitle themselves 
to be considered as neutral, must grant 
or refuse with impartiality, to all bethge- 
rent nations ; and that, the impartiality 
must be in effect as well asin words or in 
acts ; for, it is very easy to conceive a 
case, in which the words and acts of a 
state may, in themselves, be perfectly 
impartial ; and yet may, at the same time, 
in effect, and in obvious intention, be as’ 
partial as partial can be. Suppose, Sir, 
that you kept a shop, ‘on Ludgate Hill, or 
any where else, and that you sold swords, 
suppose it to be lawful for men, when 
they fell out, to fight with swords. Sup- 
pose two men to have fallen out, one of 
them armed with a°good long sword, and 
the other not armed at all. Suppose the 
quarrel to have taken place near your 
shop. Suppose the unarmed man to send 
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a guinea to your shop to buy a good long 
sword, the usual price of which was « 
guinea. Suppose you were to say : ‘‘ no: 
‘«* I will sell you no sword: 1 will seli 
‘* swords ta nether party : | am resolved 
‘“‘to have no hand in the quarrel: no 
‘* body shall také 4 sword ‘from-my shop 
“to sell to either of the ‘parties : 1 am 
‘‘ resolved to remain quite neutral.’’ 
Forgive me, my dear Sir! forgive me: 
venerable and venerated friend of free- 
dom! forgive me, you, who threw down 
your commission in the English. Navy. 
where you had distinguished yourself, and 
where you were rising to honour and re- 
riown, because you would not draw your 
sword against the people of America, 
when they were contending for their li- 
berties ; forgive me, if, even in the:way 
of hypothesis, even in the way of figure 
of speech, I suppose such conduct in you; 
but if in you such conduct’ were seen 
would any man alive call it impartial ? 
Would not every man fling, with indigna- 
tion your “‘ neither” and your “ ejther”’ 
in your face, and tell you that to refuse 
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zens and subjects for trading in arms and 
munitions of war; but they have con- 
tended, that one betligerent had novright 
to prevent their citizens and subjects from 
trading with another belligerent in seve- 
ral articles, which the former bellige- 
rent deemed articles contraband of war ; 
and, amongst all the neutral states in the 
world, no one has contended this point 
more stoutly, or more justly, than the 
United States. Common sense leaves this 
inatter where the law of nations leaves it ; 
and thus it is: every citizen and subject 
of every neutral State is allowed by his 
own government to trade with bellige- 
rents in all articles whatsoever in the same 
manner as he did when they were at peace 
with each other If he trade in articles 
contraband of war, the belligerent, who 
is the adversary of the nation with which 
he trades, has a right to seize and confis- 
cate his goods ; he trades at his own risk ; 
and his country and his government have 
nothing to do with the matter. To act 
in any other way than this, must impose 
endless duties and restraints upon neutral 





, to sell swords to both, was, in fact to re- 
fuse only to the unarmed man, and there- 
by to leave him, as far as rested with you, 
to be hacked, stabbed, and murdered ? 

It is perfectly notorious, that Old Spain 
is amply provided with arms and with all 
the munitions of war; it is equally noto- 
rious that her oppressed Colonists stand 
in need of nothing but arms and muni- 
tions of war to make them free, indepen- 
dent, and happy; and, under these cir- 
cumstances can it be said that that neu- 
tral State observes an tmpartial neutrality 
that forbids its citizens to carry arms and 
munitions of war to either the one or the 
other? Besides, it is, J repeat it, a per 
fect novelty in the history of nations fora 
neutral State to assume it as a duty fo pre- 
vent its subjects or citizens from trading 

in.articles contraband of war. It is well 
known to you, sir, that, so'far from this 
being the case, neutral States have con- 
tended most strenously for the protecting 
of their citizens and subjects in the sup- 
plying of belligerents with articies contra- 
band of war. ‘That is to say, they have 


not only contended that they themselves 
were not called upon to punish their ‘citi- 





governments and nations; and must in 
the end involve them in wat, “fhe safe 
way; the effectual way for a nation to 
preserve its neutrality is, to suffer all 
things to remain, during wars between 
their neighbours, just asthey were quring 
peace. If this had been the case in the 
present instance, there would have been 
no ground for complaint. The maxim of 
the law of nations is, that, after the break- 
ing out of a war between two powers, no 
neutral nation shall do any thing, the do- 
ing of which ‘operates to the injury of 
one of the parties, and not to the injury 
of the other ; and, the act which I have 
recited above, operating, as far as we 
have gone with it, almost exclusively to 
the injury of the Colonies, itis, though 
impartial i: words, partial in effect, and, 
therefore, contrary to the principles of 
the laws of: neutrality. 

But, if this be the case with recard to. 
the three first sections of the act, what 
shall we say with regard to the remaining 
section, which, not only in effect, but in 
words; that is to say, in the omission of 





words, is distinctly partial. For, while - 
this section forbids the augmentation of 


° 


; 
: 
{ 
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the force of any vessel belonging to any | they had been engaged’ in setting on foot 
Prince, State, Colony, District or Peo-{a military enterprize to be carried on 
ple, if such Prince, State, Colony Dis-! against the Colonies of Spanish America, 
trict or People be at war with any |that act would not have touched a hair of 
Prince or State, with whom the United | their heads; for, that Act punishes those 
States are at Peace; while this section|who set on foot expeditions against the 
forbids this, it does not forbid the augmen.- | territories er dominions of foreign Princes 
tation of the force of any vessel helong- | or States, and aot persons who may set on 
ing to any body who is not at war/foot expeditions against Colonies, Dis- 
with a Prince or State, so that, as Old'tricts, or People; so that. Old Spain or 
Spain is not at war with a Prince or State,;any body on the behalf of Old Spain, 








but with Colonies, Districts or People, 
the vessels belonging to Old Spain, or to 
Kiussia, or to any members of the Hol 

Alliance, may freely enter the ports of 
the United States, there receive augmen- 
tation of force to any amount, and then 
sail out again to make war upon the Colo 
nies, which Colonies are neither Princes 


may, as the law now stands, set on tuot 
as many expeditions as they please against 
the Colonies, and to carry them on against 
these States directly ; while eleven men, 
having nothing but their arms and equip- 
‘ments, are, because avowedly going to 
fight in the cause of the Colonies, cram- 
med into a jail for having set on foot a 





nor States; but the Colonies of Spanish | militery expedition ! 


America, being at war with a Prince or | 


No more needs be said upon these to- 


State, can enjoy none of those advantages, | pics ; no addition of words. can place them 
which are bere exclusively given to the in a stronger light; they are clear as jae 
Royal and Holy brotherhood! Is this aj noon-day sun, and they admit not of ex- 


specimen of that *‘ umpartial neutrality,” | aggeration or illustration. 


of which the President has been pleased | 


to speak? This is no caviling and car 


It must be observed, however, that 
these deeds of partiality wouldrealiy ip- 


ing at words. This is the plain Waning | pear to have escaped the notice of *.e 


of the law. It must also have been the 
plain meaning of those who made the 
Jaw ; for, it would be monstrous, indeed, 
to suppose, that a bill so short as this, 
read so many times as it must have been, 
passing through committees, and finally 
printed and revised: it is utterly impossi- 
bie that this law can contain any words 
which it was meant not to contain; it is 
utterly impossible that it should leave out 
any thing that was meant to be included, 
or convey any meaning which it was not 
intended to convey ; and, therefore, we 
must conclude that tins deed of partiality 
was a deed deliberately committed 

And, what shall we say with regard to 
the Act of 1794, as it bas been brought 
to operate upon the gentlemen now in the 
jail of Philadelphia ?. We see that they 
are in jail, actually imprison d to take 
their trial; liable to a fine each of them 
of three thousand dollars and to an impri- 
sonment for three years. And for what? 
Because they have offended against the 
fifth section of the act of 1794; but if 





Pipes whom every body declare o 


be aman of perfect sincerity. lis. .s 
incredible that they should have esc... -d 
his notice ; yet it is more incredible, i: it, 
with these deeds fresh in his mind, be 
should have so explicitly and mantuily 
declared, that the *“* United States tuove 
“regarded the contest in Spanish America, 
‘not in the light of an ordinary ‘nsur- 
* rection or rebellien, but as a civi! war, 
“ between parties nearly equal, having, 
** as to neutral powers, equal righis”’ ‘t 
seems almost impossible to believe, thot 
the President could have made this decia- 
ration, while all the aforementioned deeds 
of partiality were within his recollection. 

But there is yet an instaace of partiaiiiy 
to name: If the ‘olonies.of Spanish 


America have, with regard to neutra! na- 
tions equal rights, how has it happened, 
I should be glad to know, that the En- 
voys, or Commissioners, of those Colo- 
nies, have not been received by the govern 
ment of the United “tates? Old Spain; 
the beloved Ferdinand ; his most Catho- 
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lic Majesty ; that pink of the Holy Al!.- 
ance; that devout worshipper of the 
Virgin Mary ; that darling son of his Holi- 
ness the Pope ; that pattern of Princes; he 
has, an envoy here ; his envoy is received 
by the government of the United States. 
Why, then, L should be glad to know, are 
not the Envoys of the new republic re- 
ceived, if they have with regard to neu- 
tral nations ‘* equal rights” with that 
blessed-son of the,Church and restorer of 
the Holy Inquisition ? 

To answer these questions, my dear 
Sir, I shall not attempt, nor shall I, by 
longer dwelling upon the subject, do in- 
justice to it by appearing to think that it 
stands in need of any commentary which 
it is inmy power to write. I leave it as 
it here stands to the just judgment of the 
real friends of freedom in England as 
well as in America. I cannot, however, 
help adding, that these things have given 
great pain to our excellent friend Hulme. 
You, who know him well, who did me 
the honour to introduce him to me as a 
most sincere and resolute friend of free- 
dom ; you, who know, that he was rea- 
dy to give half-his fortune to assist in ob 
taining liberty at home ; you, who know 
that he resolved to quit his native coun- 
try and to bring his family and his fortune 
to this, because he was resolved that his 
children should be free ; you, who know 
all this of him, and know also his ardour 
and sincerity and disinterestedness in the 
cause of freedom, will easily conceive 
what pain he must have received from 
contemplating the measures of which I 
have been speaking. His feelings upon 
the subject perfectly correspond with 
raine, and I am very sure that they will 
correspond with yours. It is not in our 
power to prevent what has been done, 
and far be it from me to be vain enough 
to think, that it is in my power to con- 
tribute even in the smallest degree to- 
wards the producing ef any change for 
the better as far as relates to this country. | 
I should not even publish in America the 
centents of this letter ; but I will do it 
because I think it would be unmanly. to 
cause {6 be published in England a set of 
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published on this side of the water. The 
treatment which I have received here has 
been such as to produce the kindest feel- 
ings towards every body belonging to the 
country. All my observations tend to 
convince me of the excellence of the in- 
stitutions and of the wisdom and integrity: 
of the persons in authority in the, United 
States ; but I cannot hold my tongue 
while I see other countries equally entitled 
to freedom and happiness, thwarted in 
the pursuit of that feedom and happiness, 
by those who enjoy them in such pleni- 
tude in consequence of a revolution infi- 
nitely less provoked than that which is 
now Carrying on in the colonies of Spain. 

As to policy; what has policy ; what 
have distant views ; what have possible 
rivalships ; what have any of these to do, 
with a question of right or wromg; with 
a moral question of so determinate a cha- 
racter, that it is impossible to be misun- 
derstood by any human being? Men 
are not allowed to put interests into the 
scale when questions of moral duty are. 
to be weighed. If we were to proceed 
upon the maxim, that things are right or 
wrong, a8 they accord or disagree witle 
our own interesis, there must be an end 
instantly to every principle of law and 
every sentiment of morality. The ques- 
tion simply is, ought the Spanish Colo- 
nies to be prevented from becoming free 
by the United States of America? Ki 
they ought, then the measures of which I 
have been speaking are right; if they 
ought not, then those measure are wrong. 
This is the simple state of the case ; 
words may make it weaker, but stronger 
no words can make it, 

As to the preventing of those Colonies 
from becoming free, however, that is be- 
yond the power, not only of the United 
States, but of all the other nations in the 
world combined, unless traitors in Eng- 
land lend ahand, It was my intention te 
have stated here the reasons why the go- 
vernment of England has not before now 
interfered in this contest and put a stop 
to the shedding of rivers of blood in 
the Spanish Colonies. But, { must defer 
this to some future letter, which I do with 








observations like this while I left it un- 


the less reluctance, as, before this time 
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the force of any vessel belonging to any 
Prince, State, Colony, District or Peo- 
ple, if such Prince, State, Colony Dis- 
trict or People be at war with any 
Prince or State, with whom the United 
States are at Peace; while this section 
forbids this, it does not forbid the augmen- 





tation of the force of any vessel belong- 


they had been engaged in setting on foot 
a military enterprize to be carried on 
against the Colonies of Spanish America, 
that act would not have touched a hair of 
their heads; for, that Act punishes those 
who set on foot expeditions against the 
territories er dominions of foreign Princes 
or States, and aot persons who niay set on 


ing to any body who is not at war|foot expeditions against Colonies, Dis- 


with a Prince or State, so that, as Old 
Spain is not at war with a Prince or State, 
but with Colonies, Districts or People, 
the vessels belonging to Old Spain, or to 
Kiussia, or to any members of the Hol 





Alliance, may freely enter the ports of 


tricts, or People; so that. Old Spain or 
any body on the behalf of Old Spain, 
may, as the law now stands, set on tvot 
as many expeditions as they please against 
the Cojonies, and to carry them,on agaivst 
these States directly ; while eleven men, 





the United States, there receive augmen- | having nothing but their arms and equip- 
tation of force to any amount, and then! ments, are, because avowedly going to 
sail out again to make war upon the Colo | fight in the cause of the Colonies, cram- 
nies, which Colonies are neither Princes|med into a jail for having set on toot a 
nor States; but the Colonies of Spanish | militery expedition ! 

America, being at war with a Prince or| No more needs be said upon these to- 
State, can enjoy none of those advantages, pics ; no addition of words. can place them 
which are bere exclusively given to the | in a stronger light; they are clear as jae 


Royal and Holy brotherhood! Is this a} 
specimen of that ‘‘ impartial neutrality,” | 
of which the President has been pleased 
to speak? This is no caviling and carp 
ing at words. This is the plain meaning | 
of the law. It must also have been the 
plain meaning of those who made the | 
Jaw ; for, it would be monstrous, indeed, 
to suppose, that a bill so short as this, 
read so many times as it must have been, 
passing through committees, and finally 
printed and revised: it is utterly impossi- 
bie that this law can contain any words 
which it was meant not to contain; it is 
utterly impossible that it should leave out 
any thing that was meant to be included, 
or convey any meaning which it was not 
intended to convey ; and, therefore, we 
must conclude that this deed of partiality 
was a deed deliberately committed 

And, what shall we say with regard to 
the Act of 1794, as it bas been brought 
to operate upon the gentlemen now in the 
iail of Philadelphia ?. We see that they 
are in jail, actually imprison:d to take 
their trial; liable to a fine each of them 
of three thousand dollars and to an impri- 
sonment for three years. And for what? 
Hecause they have offended against the 





fifth section of the act of 1794; but if 


noon-day sun, and they admit not of ex- 
aggeration or illustration. 

it must be observed, however, that. 
these deeds of partiality wouldsrealiy ip- 
pear to have escaped the notice of *:e 
President, whom every body declare. o 
be a man of perfect sincerity. It s+: s 
incredible that they should have esc. . :d 
his notice ; yet it is more incredible, i. it, 
with these deeds fresh in his mind, be 
should have so explicitly and mantuily 
declared, that the ‘‘ United States tuove 
“regarded the contest in Spanish Americas 
**not in the light of an ordinary ‘nsur- 
‘rection or rebellien, but as a civil war, 
“ between parties nearly equal, having, 
** as to neutral powers, equal rights”’ ‘t 
seems almost impossible to believe, tht 
the President could have made this decia- 
ration, while all the aforementioned deeds 
of partiality were within his recollection. 

But there is yet an instance of partiaiity 
to name: If the ‘olonies..of Spanish 
America have, with regard to neutra! na- 
tions equal rights, how has it happened, 
I should be glad to know, that the En- 
voys, or Commissioners, of those Colo- 
nies, have not been received by the govern- 
ment of the United “tates? Old Spain; 
the beloved Ferdinand: his most Catho- 
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lic Majesty; that pink of the Holy Alli- 
ance; that devout worshipper of the 
Virgin Mary ; that darling son of his Holi- 
ness the Pope ; that pattern of Princes; he 
has, an envoy here ; his envoy is received 
by the government of the United States. 
Why, then, L should be glad to know, are 
not the Envoys ofthe new republic re- 
ceived, if they have with regard to neu- 
tral nations ‘* equal rights” with that 
blessed son of the,Church and restorer of 
the Holy Inquisition ? 

To answer these questions, my dear 
Sir, I shall not attempt, nor shall I, by 
longer dwelling upon the subject, do in- 
justice to it by appearing to think that it 
stands in need of any commentary which 
it is in my power to write. I leave it as 
it here stands to the just judgment of the 
real friends of freedom in England as 
well as in America. I cannot, however, 
help adding, that these things have given 
great pain to our excellent friend Hulme. 
You, who know him well, who did me 
the honour to introduce him to me as a 
most sincere and resolute friend of free- 
dom ; you, who know, that he was rea- 
dy to give half-his fortune to assist in ob 
taining liberty at home ; you, who know 
that he resolved to quit his native coun- 
try and to bring his family and his fortune 
to this, because he was resolved that his 
children should be free ; you, who know 
all this of him, and know also his ardour 
and sincerity and disinterestedness in the 
cause of freedom, will easily conceive 
what pain he must have received from 
contemplating the measures of which I 
have been speaking. His feelings upon 
the subject perfectly correspond with 
mine, and I am very sure that they will 
correspond with yours. It is not in our 
power to prevent what has been done, 
and far be it from me to be vain enough 
to think, that it is in my power to con- 
tribute even in the smallest degree to- 
wards the producing of any change for 
the better as far as relates to this country. | 
I should not even publish in America the 
contents of this letter ; but I will do it 
because I think it would be unmanly. to 
cause (6 be published in England a set of 
observations like this while [left it un- 
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published on this side of the water. The 
treatment which I have received here has 
been such as to produce the kindest feel- 
ings towards every body belonging to the 
country. All my observations tend to 
convince me of the excellence of the in- 
stitutions and of the wisdom and integrity. 
of the persons in authority in the, United 
States; but I cannot hold my tongue 
while | see other countries equally entitled 
to freedom and happiness, thwarted in 
the pursuit of that feedom and happiness, 
by those who enjoy them in such pleni- 
tude in consequence of a revolution infi- 
nitely less provoked than that which is 
now Carrying on in the colonies of Spain. 

As to policy; what has policy ; what 
have distant views ; what have possible 
rivalships ; what have any of these to do, 
with a question of right or wromg; with 
a moral question of so determinate a cha- 
racter, that it is impossible to be misun- 
derstood by any human being? Men 
are not allowed to put interests into the 
scale when questions of moral duty are. 
to be weighed. If we were to proceed 
upon the maxim, that things are right or 
wrong, a8 they accord or disagree witle 
our own interests, there must be an end 
instantly to every principle of law and 
every sentiment of morality. The ques- 
tion simply is, ought the Spanish Colo- 
nies to be prevented from becoming free 
by the United States of America? Ii 
they ought, then the measures of which I 
have been speaking are right; if they 
ought not, then those measure are wrong. 
This is the simple state of the case ; 
words may make it weaker, but stronger 
no words can make it, 

As to the preventing of those Colonies 
from becoming free, however, that is be- 
yond the power, not only of the United 
States, but of all the other nations in the 
world combined, unless traitors in Eng- 
land lend ahand, It was my intention to 
have stated here the reasons why the go- 
vernment of England has not before now 
interfered in this contest and put a stop 
to the shedding of rivers of blood in 
the Spanish Colonies. But, { must defer 
this to some future letter, which I do with | 





the less reluctance, as, before this time 
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the people in England have, I hope, seen 
those reasons stated, in my Petition to 
the Prince Regent. I am quite sure, 
that England must and will interfere ; and 
‘you I am sure will, with me, be utterly 
astonished that the American government 
should let pass the golden opportunity of 
insuring an amicable adjustment of limits, 
and of laying the foundation of friendship 
in neighbouring States, before John Bull 
comes, pokes in his bow-sprit between 
them, takes cut his large compasses, 
places one foot in the Gulph of Mexico, 
and sweeps round the other so as_ barely 
not to touch the city of New-Orleans. 
The United States would find in the go- 
vernment of Mexico a dealer in domi- 
nions much less experienced than John, 
who is not only an old hand at it, but 
who is apt, when he takes up bis com- 
passes, not to be very scrupulous as_ to 
matters of extent, and especially where 
mouths of great rivers are to be found. 
This is not a question with regard to 
which the people of England would be 
divided. It isnot a question which would 
have some for it and some against it. The 
whole nation, as one man, woulé embark 
in the cause, and that, too, with cardi- 
ality, and a degree of rigour and rapidity 
such as never before had been witnessed. 
it isuseless to say that the Boroughmon- 
gers would object to the enterprize lest 
its success should destroy their abomina- 
ble principles of Legitimacy and of Holy 
Alliances. They must give way upon 
this point. And, besides, their own in- 
terests would be so great that they would 
give way, and they will give way, and the 
interference will take place. I have taxed 
my mind in vain to discover any possible 
reason for this conduct of the United States. 
I am aware that the flood of emigra- 
tion will go towards the South. | am 
aware that, animated by England, the 
new governments will become formidable 
rivals in commerce with the United States. 
lam aware of immense advantages to 
England ; I am aware that the change 
will tend to perpetuate her dominion up- 
on the seas; [ am aware of all this. I 
should be aware of all this if | were a 
statesman of America; But then I should 
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also be aware that it was utterly out of 
the power of my country to prevent it. I 
should clearly see that the new govern- 
ments would rest principally upon Eng- 
land ; but if | hated England myself, 
or if | dreaded her power, I should be 
the more anxious not to add to her means 
of hostility against me by so acting, as to 
make the new governments hate me from 
the outset ; to all the inevitable conse- 
quences, [ would take care not to add that 
of having governments to be created in 
spite of me. 

Whether during the Session of Con- 
gress whieh has now begun, considera- 
tions of this sort will have any weight or 
not is more than | can say; but 1 am 
quite satisfied that it will not require a 
long while to convince all rational men in 
the United States, that in this case, as in 
all other cases, the path of justice is also 
the path of policy. 

Our friend Hulme, when I saw him 
last, desired me to express to you bis 
unalterable attachment and respect, in 
which expression, he is, with the greatest 
sincerity, joined by 

Your most obedient, 
and most humble Servant, 
WM. COBBETT. 


J 
To L. H. Scirron, Count pu Rovre,, 


North Hampstead, State of New-York, 
November 13, 1817. 
My Lord, 

It appears that your Lordship is an edi- 
tor of an edition of my French Grammar, 
published at Paris by Bossaner, Masson, 
and others, and sold in London by Lone- 
maN, Rees, Orme, and Brown, of Pater- 
Noster-Row. It appears also, that your 
Lordship has edited five editions of this 
work, which is entitled, ** Le Maitre 
Anglots.” Wt further appears, that your 
Lordship has added to my matter large 
quantities of your own ; and, it moreover 
appears, that Monsieur SarnTINn, a Book- 
seller of Paris, has published a separate 
edition, in which the work is left in its 
original state, as first published from my 
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pen by Mr. Tuomas Braprorp of Phila- } 
delphia in the year 1795. 
My Lord, | have two complaints to pre- 
fer against-your Lordship : first, that you 
have, without my consent, published un- 
der my name a great deal of matter which 
is not only not mine, but’ which matter is 
of a kind that I have always regarded as 
useless, as beneath the notice of a man 
of real science, and as not belonging to 
the science of Grammar, | Your Lordship 
has, indeed, made a considerable addition 
to the quantity of my work , and so can 
I, as long as I have a well or a pump, add 
to the quantity of my strong beer. A 
nobleman, who is also a Count, once 
bound books for me in London. The 
matter, which he added to my works, 
was, at least, of an useful tendency ; and 
yet that noble person never presumed to 
associate his name with that of the au- 
thor. - Your Lordship has put your own 
names and title of nobility to your Lord- 
ship’s own matter; but, your Lordship 
has put my name only at the back of the 
book. This, my Lord, is not quite fair 
play. -Msyour Lordship’s matter be real- 
ly useful, publish it, with all my heart, 
by itself and under whatever name your 
Lordship may please, except my name. 
Mr. Sarntin has, in his edition, acted in 
a different manner. He has published 
the book as he found it, and has thus fair- 
ly left my reputation as a Grammarian to 
the judgment of the reader. 

But I have a complaint of a nature 
much more grave to prefer against your 
Lordship. It was not enough, it appears, 
to overlay, encumber, garble and disfi- 
gure, not tosay disgrace, my work by all 
sorts of means tending to destroy the ef 
fect of that clearness and that simplicity, 
which are its chief merits, but your Lord- 
ship must make an attempt to take from 
me altogether the reputation of being the 


to the world as a sort of literary wnpos- 
tor. 

In your Lordship’s very first line of the 
Preface to the fifth edition, published in 
1816, a note is subjoined, of which the 
following is the substance. ‘‘ 1. That it is 
‘* doubtful whether Mr. Cobbett be real- 
** ly the author of the work; 2. That many 
‘* persons, well worthy of being believ- 
‘‘ ed, have assured you, that I was far 
'** from knowing French sufficiently to be 
‘‘ able to write such a work; 3. That, be- 
‘* sides though a very celebrated political 
‘‘ writer, | had not, in my youth, had 
‘¢ that classical education which is-indis- 
** pensable to such an undertaking; 4. 
‘* That a well informed Frenchman, who 
‘*‘ has,.for twenty years been a book- 
*‘ seller in the United States, has, many 
‘* times told you, that this work was com- 
** posed wholly by a Frenchman, whom 
*‘ the bookseller has named to you, and 
‘* which French Grammarian, to oblige 
‘me, suffered me to publish the book 
* under my name. 5, That, perhaps, this 
‘‘ French Grammarian thought, that it 
‘** might be advantageous to his work, to 
‘““piblish under the banner of my literary 
** reputation ; 6. That you yourself have 
‘* discovered two or three passages, which 
‘** betray a French pen; 7. That, so that 
“a work be good, it signifies little who is 
‘* ats author, but that the public is so fond 
*‘ of anecdotes, that you have written 
‘‘ this note in order to gratify so prevae 
‘** Jent a propensity, and in order also to— 
‘* come at the real fact; 8. That, if you 
‘© have been wrong informed, you will 
‘‘ have a real pleasure in publishing a re- 
‘¢ tractation of the contents of this note, 
** and to restore to me the title of author 
‘ of ** Maitre Anglozs,” which will be a 


** tion which | have acquired as a political 
** writer.” 








veal author of the work, and to exhibit me 





1 have -here numbered the propositions, | 
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| ways go together. 
_ don me, if I suggest to your Lordship the 
propriety of turning in future your ta- 
lent for anecdote to better account, by in- 
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my Lord, in ordet to keep clear of that 
confusion of ideas, into which your Lord- 
ship’s mind appears to wander. As to 
the jirst, | am now in that same country 
where the work was first published, by 
Mr. Thomas Bradford, to whom I sold 
the copy-right of the work, and his son, 
Mr. Samuel Bradford, who printed it, and 
who fetched the manuscript from me by 
piece-meal, are both alive, and living at 
Philadelphia. As to the second and third, 
your Lordship is mistaken, if you believe, 
that noble blood, or college whipping, are 
indispenscble to the forming of clear 
heads and analysing minds. As to the 
fourth and fifth, besides the facts being 
wholly false, besides the real fact being, 
that every word of the Grammar was 
written and composed by me; _ besides 
this, what a wonderfully generous French- 
man this must have been ; how wonder- 
fully disinterested and public-spirited ! 
And, yet, not less wonderfully sagacious, 
seeing that he was desirous of sending 
his work forth with the advantage of ap- 
pearing under the banner of my literary 
reputation at the same time when I had 
never before published any thing in. my 
life! Ah! my Lord, dates are awkward 
things when a writer is at war with facts! 
Besides, my Lord; name the ‘‘ well in- 
“¢ formed Frenchman,” who told this sto- 
ry. Name him, my Lord. As to the 


_ sixth, the facts here stated wil! show, that 


nobility and critical judgment do not al- 
As to the seventh, par- 


forming the world how it is that plain 


'Scipion pu Rovkre is, all of a sudden, be- 
come a nobleman ; and how it happened, 


that, for this last edition, the nobleman has 
\discovered this curious matter, which plain 
cipion never discovered for insertion in 
ormer editions. Is it that the title has 
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brought more light with it, or that plain 
Scipion was the honester man of the 
two. 

As to the eighth, if your lordship- had 
been really desirous of coming at the 
fact, was | so very obscurely situated, in 
1816, as for it to be improbable that your 
Lordship would be able to find me out by 
letter or otherwise ? With regard to what 
your Lordship considers a gem, it has al- 
ways been with me an object of very lit- 
tle value; but, my Lord, if a man en- 
deavour to take from us clandestinely 
even an old pair of shoes,-we do not, on 
account of the worthlessness of the ob- 
ject, refrain from having him whipped. 

This might suffice as an answer to your 
Lordship’s anecdote; but, having been 
thus called upon to speak upon this sub- 
ject publicly, | will avail myself of the 
opportunity of informing the public, 
through this channel, of my intentions 
as to this work. The work was a work 
of haste, and I have always said, that it 
was far from being what it ought to have 
been, and what, by a little more leisure, 
it would have been made. That leisure [ 
now have; and, before next May, I will, 
by causing a new and improved edition of 
the work to be published at Paris; under 
the protection of copy-right, not only ren- 
der your Lordship’s generously offered 
retraction wholly unnecessary, but also 
effectually prevent your Lordship from 
ever again taking a ride upon my shoul- 
ders. in your Lordship’s Preface, it has 
graciously pleased you to notify the kind- 
ness that your Lordship has shown in im- 
proving the text by means of purging, an 
operation which may be very agreeable 
to those who prefer impotence to strength, 
but an operation which I will take good 
care your Lordship shall never again 
have the trouble of performing on my 
Grammar. Your Lordship’s explanatory 
noles, you say, were so well received in 
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‘maxim says, a great evil, your Lordship 
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former editions, that, in the present one, 
you have inserted four times the number ; 
so that, if a great book be, as the old 


seems in a fair way of making me the in- 
nocent cause of a real calamity on man- 
kind. A sense of duty, therefore, calls 
upon me to put a check to this increasing 
evil, and to leave your Lordship’s pro- 
found and classical remarks on the nature 


of vowels and consonants, together with all} _ 


your elaborate descriptions of sounds, to 
make their way in the world with their 
own undivided honours on their head.* 





* As a specimen of my noble editor’s notes, take the | 
following. I had in my rules on the irregularities in | 
the orthography of our verbs, given anexample in | 





our word to zap, which I had translated into French , 


by the word frapper. On this the Noble Lord, in 
page 44 of the 5th edition, says, that | am in error ; 
because the word frapper means to strike. hit, or smite, 
and does not mean to rap, which is never, he says, 
used in English, except to express the act of knocking 
at adoor. Now, what says Johnson’s Dictionary ! 
‘“‘ro rap. To strike with a quick smart blow.” 
This is quite enough to enable us to judge of the be- 
nefits which the Neble Count has received from his 
Classical education ; and also to enable us to judge of 
the benefits which his scholars are likely to derive 
from that mass of Notes, with which he has nearly 
smothered my simple performance. 

Since my hand is in, I-will here add another speci- 
men of the Noble editor’s knowledge of the English 
language, and will, at the same time, give a specimen 
of his political integrity. To the fourth edition of my 
Grammar, which was published under his editorship 
in 1809, he prefixed a DEDICATION, addressed to 
Tuomas Jerrerson, then late President of the Uni 
ted States of America ; and, my Noble editor, who then 
called himself plain “Scipton pu Rovre, native of 
Maz seilles,”” says, in the dedication, that his principal 
motive for dedicating the work to Mr. Jefferson, was, 
that it afforded him an opportunity of publicly ex- 
pressing “the very high esteem and unequivocal 
admiration he has long professed for the conduct 
which distinguished his administration.” And then 
he goes on to ask, to whom he could address with 
more propriety ‘“*a Grammar of the AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE.” Thus stand I, then, an Englishman 
to the back bone, seeing my work edited by a French 
Count, and dedicated to an American President. Very 
well, Gentlemen! Far be it frem me to find fault of 
this; but no ** American Language,” if you please, It 
is a Grammar to teach the English Language. The 
fact is, that, in 1809, my Noble Editor saw 0 pros- 
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At the same time that I shall cause to 

be published the above-mentioned work, 
{ shall cause to be published, in Ameri- 
ca, England and France, a Grammar of 
the French Language for the use of Eng- 
lish Learners, the main part of which I 
have already at hand in the form of Les- 
sons for my children, and to give a regu- 
lar shape to which I am now urged by 
the attempt of your Lordship. 
The forerunner of these works will 
be a Grammar of the English Language, 
which will be published in January next, 
and which I shall throw down as a chal- 
lenge to all the big wigs in all the three 
countries ; to all the professors of Lan- 
guages in all their Schools and all their 
Colleges. If I do not, by the means of 
that Grammar, enable any Plough-Boy 
of sound mind to write English as correct- 
ly in one year, as Latin and Greek Scho- 
lars are able to write it at the end of seven 
years of their class-work, I will be con- 
tent to bear to the end of my life that 
character of a li 2rary impostor, which 
your Lordship has so candidly endeavour- 
ed to fix upon me. 

However, by way of conclusion, and in 
justice to your Lordship, I must observe, 
that your Lordship’s conduct with regard 
to me, has the countenance of high ex- 
ample. For many years my writings, 
have been ascribed to others, and always 
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and then he was so furiously democratic as to rob my 
poor little island of a country of its language; and, in 
1816, having, by the grace of an English army, be} 
come a Count, he very quietly drops the dedication 
to Mr. Jefierson, and endeavours to rob me of my 
authorship of the book ! 

But, unfortunately for the Count’s reputation as an 
English scholar, he took it into his head to write the 
dedication in English. In one part of the dedication 
he has this passage: ‘* Recorded honours will long, 
** very long, continue to gather round YOUR MONU- 
“ MENT, and thicken over HIM; IT is a solid fabric, ~ 
“and will bear the laurels that adorn IT.” If any 
American choose to own this as the language of his 





pect of ever beinz ary thing more than plain Scipion, 


country, I can have no objection; but, for my part, I 
utterly disown it, well knowing that it is not English: 
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to some great or learned man, till, at last, 
the Lords in England, by stripping the 
whole of the people of their liber- 
ties, in order to silence me only, have, 
while they proclaimed their own shame 


to all the world, given an extention to 


these very writings, against which calum- 
nies of all sorts had been found wholly 
unavailing ; and those arrogant and fool- 
ish men are now, at this very moment, 
actually punishing themselves, lest, by 
adopting the means of relief which all 
men know I have long pointed out to them, 
they should be covered with the shame 
of having, at last done that, which had 
so long been recommended to them by 
the man whom they hated, and sought to 
destroy, because, and only because, he 
possessed talents and foresight so far su- 


‘perior to themselves. They must, how- 
ever, yield in the end; and, I am well 
persuaded, that the time is not far dis- 
‘tant when I shall see them so humbled 
in the eyes of all mankind as not to be an 
‘object of envy even with your Lordship. 
I am, 4 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 


And most humble servant, 
WM. COBBETT. 


Gentlemen, in the United States and 
in England, who publish newspapers, 
who love fair play, and who scorn lite- 
rary fraud, will very much oblige me by 
inserting the above letter in their papers, 
at any time when they have a column te 
spare. ° W.C. 
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